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EDITORIAL BUZZINGS. 


Bee-Men are in trouble! O, hear them call 
On the “ Union”—inviting one and all, 

To join them, and nobly “the fight” endure, 

For “ pluck” shall win, and the outcome is sure ! 





Let us face the issue, but never shirk, 

And our duty do in this grand good work. 

The battle fight bravely—our rights to gain, 

Help the weak brothers, their cause to maintain. 





It is a Pleasure to announce that Mr. 
W. Z. Hutchinson is now recovering from 
his severe illness. Mrs. H. writes us that 
she expects soon to have him “up” again. 
Their daughter is also (we are glad to say) 
getting well—thanks to the faithful exer- 
tions and nursing of the “angel of the 
household,” whom friend H. has often men- 
tioned to us with the most endearing words. 
Oh! what is there in this world to compare 
with a faithful wife and fond mother? By 
hera “ heaven” can be made on earth. 





The Rev. C. F. G. Jenyns, rector 
of Kuebworth, Herts, England, died sud- 
denly on Jan. 26, and was buried on Feb. 1, 
1888. Mr. Jenyns wasa very energetic and 
enthusiastic apiarist, and a member of the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association. He was 
the author of a book about “ Bees for the 
Young,” which was noticed in these columns 
on pages 659 and 771. He will be missed in 
the much-depleted ranks of modern pro- 
gressive apiarists. 





Trees. —Geo. Pinney, of Evergreen, 
Door Co., Wis., is out with a catalogue of 
Evergreens and Timber Trees, and Seeds. 
He offers to send a copy to any person ask- 
ing for it, 





Scatter the Leafiets.—Look at the 
list (with prices) on the second page of this 
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Securing the Statistics of Bee- 





Keeping.—That reliable statistics of the 
products of the apiary would be both inter- 
esting and valuable is quite beyond ques- 
tion ; but the great problem which con- 
fronts the apicultural fraternity of to-day 
is, the best method to be employed in secur- 
ing reports of the annual production of 
honey and beeswax in the United States. 
The plan which we deem to be both fea- 
sible and easily introduced, is briefly out- 
lined as follows : 

Have “ bees and their products” included 
in the blanks prepared for the use of the 
assessor in each township of each county in 
the United States. At the head of one col- 
umn place the words, ‘‘ number of colonies;” 
another with, “pounds of comb honey ;” 
one with “ pounds of extracted honey ;” and 
still another with, ‘‘ pounds of beeswax.” 

Then, when the assessor visits a farmer 
next May or June, and inquires as to the 
number of horses, cows and sheep owned, 
how easy it would be to ask at the same 
time these questions: How many colonies 
of bees have you? And if the number is 
stated, ask, How many pounds of comb 
honey produced in 1887 ? How many pounds 
of extracted honey ? How many pounds of 
beeswax? To ask these questions and re- 
cord their answers would be the work of 
but five minutes (and perhaps less) at each 
farm ; and if all understood that such ques- 
tions would be asked by the assessor, those 
who keep bees would have the answers pre- 
paredin advance, especially after the first 
year’s experience with this method of ob- 
taining statistics of bees, honey and wax. 

There is no good reason why the statis- 
tics of the great industry of bee-keeping 
should not be as complete and reliable as 
that of the agricultural interests of this 
country ; and that they may be so, is clearly 
proven by the correctness attained in the 
statistics of all other departments of rural 
pursuits. 

We have already obtained the attention 
and approval of the United States Statis- 
tician, as shown on page 132, where he ex- 
presses great willingness, on the part of the 
Government, to aid in every way possible 
in securing to bee-keepers what they so 
much desire in the line of ascertaining as 
nearly as possible the exact number of colo- 
nies of bees kept in the United States, and 
the number of pounds of comb honey, ex- 
tracted honey, and of beeswax annually 
produced. 

ln 1882 the Iilinois Board of Agriculture 
inaugurated a plan similar to the one out- 
lined above, and we published the table on 
page 510f the Bee JouRNAL for Jan. %, 
1883. Some similar plans have been adopted 
in other States, but what we need is a uni- 
form method for every county of the 
United States, such as can be had, if itis 
taken hold of by the United States Statis- 
tician. We very much doubt the feasibility 
of the plan to obtain reports from two cor- 
respondents in every county, as suggested 
on page 182. The only reliable method is 
through the assessors. Of this, we feel 





paper, 





Important Points in Breeding 
Bees are often lost sightof. Among these 
arethe careful selection of mothers, and 
keeping a record of the queens in an apiary 
register. Every bee-keeper who would be 
considered an apiarist should keep a Regis- 
ter. We approve in the main the points 
presented in the following written for the 


American Agricultwrist by Mr. A. H. 
Duff : 


Queens for breeding should be selected 
with much care. This is overlooked by too 
many breeders, and the result is inferior 
stock which will not produce as well as 
that of better selections. Some breed main] 
for color, others for the best workers regand- 
less of color. Some think that an imported 
queen is the ad one fit to breed from, while 
others are willing to use any queen that 
——- bees showing the tntee ellow 
ands characteristic of the Italian. This is 
a mistake. While a selected imported queen 
is doubtless the best to breed from, we have 
found by experience that not all imported 
queens are good breeders. We would not 
by os | means discourage breeding from im- 
ported queens, but we are certain that by 
careful selection from home-bred stock as 
good results have been obtained as from 
any imported. There is no certainty in 
selecting a queen by her looks for breeding 
purposes. n inferior-looking queen may 
prove to be the best breeder. Neither can 
we tell to a certainty the superiority of a 
queen by testing her a single season. Colo- 
niés even with not the best of queens often 
have such advantage in condition as to come 
out ahead. We have often been greatly 
pa a by queens apparently proving 
superior the first season, and afterwards 
turning out very pees, 

A yearly record should be kept of such 
queens as are in view for breeders, and, by 
close observations, ina few yearsa strain 
may be found having the desired qualities. 
It is not necessary to wholly disregard color 
in order to zet working qualities. Those 
two points can be read combined. The 
three golden bands encircling the body of 
the Italian bee should never be lost sight of. 





The Elms in Bloom.—Mr. David 
Grossman, of Terrell, Texa:, on Feb. 17, 
1888, sent us some bloom of the elms on 
which his bees had been at work since Jan. 
31, and had carried into their hives thou- 
sands of loads of pollen. It will be our 
turn to have bloom soon, here in the North. 
Everything seems to promise an early spring. 





Clergymen and Bees.—An ex- 
change, in speaking of the fostering care of 
the art of bee-keeping by clergymen, says : 


The bee-keepers of this country are under 
great obligations to the clergy for the pros- 
perity of their peculiar industry. To Rev. 

. L. Langstroth: belongs the credit of first 
inventing and introducing to American bee- 
keepers, and to the world, the movable- 
comb frame, which has well-nigh revolu- 
tionized apiarian pursuits, and done as 
much for the production of honey as the 
eee ein has for the great staple of the 

uth. 


By its use a colony of bees is almost 
yoaty under the control of the bee-master. 
One interesting illustration of its many 
uses is found in the lessened production of 
drones, which are non-producers and yet 
great consumers. The skilled apiarist now 
cuts out from the movable frames all, or 
nearly all, of the drone comb, and substi- 
tutes workers’ comb instead, and so rears a 





positive, and commend it to the Statistician. 


race of industrious workers in place 
hungry, worthless horde of drende, vhs 


——————— 
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Prefers Columbus. — Miss Dema 
Bennett, of Bedford, O., on Feb. 21, 1888, 
writes : 

In regard to the place for holding the next 
meeting of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society 1 would like to express my pref- 
erence for Columbus, O. I understand that 
the executive committee has the matter in 
charge. I think that under ordinary circum- 
stances Cincinnati would be the better 
place, but this year there are quite a good 
many advantages in favor of Columbus, and 
I think that the attendance would be larger 
at the latter place. 


Dr. Mason, the President, writes us on 
this subject as follows: 


Auburndale, Toledo, O., Feb. 21, 1888. 

The executive committee of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society is consider- 
ing the matter of changing the place of its 
next meeting, but owing to Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s sickness, have not arrived at a con- 
clusion, and will inform the bee-periodicals 
as soon as it does. There is no special need 
of haste, but the matter will be arranged as 
soon as possible ; until then, it may as well, 
perhaps, be better to not vote on the matter. 





Hints for March.—Mr. W. B. Tread- 
well writes the following to the American 
Agriculturist, as seasonable hints for be- 
ginners : 


Examine every hive as far as practical, 
and should any found in want of stores, 
these should be replaced at once, either by 
laying bars of cream candy over the tops of 
the frames, or by placing a feeder of hot 
liquid feed over the frames under the cush- 
ion, so that the bees can reach it without 
leaving the cluster. Do not feed in the 
morning, as this will be apt to induce rob- 
bing, and when fed during the day the bees 
become restless, are beep to fly out, and 
thus become chilled and die. 

Wheu feeding for stimulation, we would 
advise the use of a good entrance feeder, 
which, when placed at the entrance the 
latter part of this month, should not be re- 
moved until apple blossom time. Pour 
about a gill of hot feed, made of two parts 
water and one part of honey or sugar, into 
the feeder every vee 

We cannot too strongly insist on the im- 
portance of regular daily feeding, when 
once begun. Confine each colony to only as 
many combs as the bees can conveniently 
cover, giving more combs as required. Be 
cautious, and not expand more rapidly than 
the increasing bees will warrant, as they 
may not be able to keep the brood warm. 

entilation from above should now be 
stopped, by laying enameled cloth smooth 
side down over the frames. Stimulative 
feeding serves the same purpose, even if 
the brood-nest is full of sealed honey. This 
may, however, be uncapped. Guard against 
robbing by leaving no combs or sweets ex- 
posed, and contracting the entrances. 

Should any colony be found queenless, 
either introduce a new queen or unite with 
some weak colony. In the North rye meal 
should be fed as a substitute for pollen. 





Alsike Clover.—M. M. Baldridge, of 
St. Charles, Llls., wishes to make the fol- 
lowing correction. The error was an over- 
sight of the printer. He says: 

Four pounds of Alsike clover seed _ is 
plenty for one acre when sowed alone. The 


types on page 105 make me say 40 pounds, 
whieh is just 836 pounds too much. 
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Statistics of the Honey Crop.— 
At the Chicago Convention Dr. Mason, 
Prof. Cook,and the Editor of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL Were appointed a committee 
to correspond with the Department of Ag- 
riculture relative to securing reliable statis- 
tics concerning honey and beeswax produc- 
tion, the number of colonies of bees, etc., in 
the United States. Dr. Mason has received 
the following from the United States Statis- 
tician, which will be read with interest : 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21, 1888. 


Dr. A. B. Mason, President of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society, Auburn- 
dale, Toledo, Ohio. 


Srr: Your favor of the 15th inst., ad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and by him referred to me, is received. 

After correspondence with Mr. Eugene 
Secor, of the lowa Horticultural Society, 
Mr. Geo. E. Hilton, President of the Michi- 
gan Bee-Keepers’ Association, Mr. Franklin 
Wilcox, Secretary of the Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, and other prominent api- 
culturists, I have decided to make an effort 
to ad statistics relative to bee-keeping, 
to be published in our regular crop report at 
least once a year, provided those engaged 
in the industry take sufficient interest in the 
matter to furnish us with the necessary 
data. In the first place it will be necessary 
to havea special corps of correspondents 
made up entirely from those actually en- 
gaged in bee-keeping. To secure such alist 
of reliable men, we should have to depend 
upon the officers of various Bee-Keepers’ 
Associations. Our regular correspondents 
who furnish us with monthly crop reports 
are made up in the main of ordinary farmers, 
and but few would be able to give reliable 
information relative to the present condition 
of apiculture ; therefore, what we desire, 
and must have ifa reliable report is to be 
made, is a list of intelligent bee-keepers 
one in every county where the industry is 
of any comparative importance. So far we 
have been able to secure such a list from 
the State of lowa only, with the promise of 
a list from Wisconsin. Can you, from 
among the members of your society, furnish 
me such a corps, or give methe names of 

eapent men in each State who could 
0 80 

I would also be under obligations if you 
and the fellow members of your committee 
would kindly give me the points, which, in 
your opinion, such an investigation should 
cover, and the mene which you would 
consider it advisable to put. 

Trusting that you will give me all the 
assistance in your power in order that a full 
and correct report on the progress of this 
growing industry may be made, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
J. R. DopaGe, Statistician. 


This commmittee, as representatives of 

the ‘‘North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety,” are now corresponding with one 
another for the purpose of formulating a 
plan to be followed by the different societies, 
in order to comply with the above request 
of the United States Statistician. They 
will endeavor to give him “the points,” the 
*‘queries,” etc., buf many difficulties pre- 
sent themselves. 
” Now, we request any one who may have 
suggestions to offer, to send such to Dr. A. B. 
Mason, Auburndale, Toledo, O., at once, to 
aid the committee to finish the work in the 
most complete and perfect manner. Give 
the committee your BEST thoughts and 
most mature plan of operation—and do it 
NOW. 








—Messrs. Schacht & Lemcke, of San Frap. 
ciso, in their third annual market review of 
the honey and beeswax business of Califor. 
nia, remark as follows : 


San Diego county, which in former sea. 
sons has been the most peaneonye county 
for honey, yielded very little, and only sey. 
eral carloads of the crop of 1887 have bee 
shipped from the northern part of tha 
county ; the honey shipped from the city of 
San Diego having been kept for bette 
prices. 

In some parts of Los Angeles county, 
which formerly produced several hundred 
tons of honey, apiarists did not extract 
all last year ; while in others, rot fifty mile 
distant, they extracted 400 cases of honey 
from 400 colonies of bees. 


San Bernardino county had probably the 
best honey crop last season, for nearly 
every apiarist had some honey to sell. [p 
the counties north of Los Angeles, com) 
honey has been produced. Part of it was 
very nice, in one-pound sections, and was 
sold at from 12 to 16 cents, according t 


wey: the rest of it was very poor, and 
should h 


ave been extracted. 


It is very difficult to estimate the amount © 


of honey produced in California, but we 
may say that during 1887 not over 500 tons 
of extracted honey and 100 tons of com) 


honey was produced, against 2,500 *tons of — 


both extracted and comb hone 


in 1886, 70) 
tons in 1885, and 4,500 tons in 1 





Years may Come and Years 
May Go, but it will take a thousand of 
them to bring us to another year having a 
many 8’s as we use to indic-8 the present 
time. Full many a lesson does this year 
inculc-8. 


We may cogit-8 about our bees—dial‘ — 


concerning their winter repose—and spec- 
ul-8 with “* Old Probs ” on the unseasonable 
weather, which tends to invalid-8 what we 
calcul-8 to do. 

We must not, however, hesit-8 to extric-§ 
them from untimely f-8,so that they may 
gradu-8 among “the flowers that bloom in 
the spring.” ‘To emancip-8 them from cruel 
f-8, will allow them to reciproc-8 with 
honied treasures in wondrous store, and let 
us anticip-8 our pleasures. 

If we particip-8 in their labors we should 
never forget to supply their wants—else 
they may capitul-8, leaving us no bees to 
manipul-8, because we left them to f-8 until 
too 1-8. That we deprec-8, at any r-8 ! 





New Catalogues for 1888 are on our 
desk, from the following persons: 


Thos. Jackson, Portland, Maine—10 pages 
—Forest City Nurseries. 

F. N. Lang, St. Paul, Minn.—28 pages— 
Field, Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

F. E. Fassett & Bro., Ashtabula, 0.—8 
pages—Flower Plants. 

D. C. Buck, Dundee, Mich.—4 pages— 
Queens and Bees. 

A. I. Root, Medina, 0.—40 pages—Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies. 

A. Wortman, Seafield, Ind.—18 pages— 
Bee-Supplies and Poultry. 

Jos. E. Shaver, Friedens, Va.—24 pages— 
Apiarian Supplies. 


E. 8S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, [ls.—32 | 


pages—Hives and Supplies. 
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Marks of Purity.—Hugh L. Lynn, 
Glenville, Ky., on Feb. 16, 1888, asks the 
following questions : 

1. Is there any certain way of knowin 
Italians from hybrids ? 2. Is not disposi- 
tion a better proof of purity than marks? 
8. When I first got an Italian queen she 
was a curiosity in our neighborhood, there 
being no other near it. Her daughter, 
reared that fall, mated with a_black drone, 
there being no others near. Her workers 
were as large and as finely marked as any 
one could ask for. I think any man seeing 
them dead would have pronounced them 
Italians. But if he had handledthem he 
would have called them hybrids. 


1. Yes; 3 yellow bands in all the prog- 
eny of any Italian queen. If she has been 
impurely mated, then the yellow bands of 
the workers will vary in number. 

2. No; “disposition” is often the result 
of gentle handling and management—but is 
not a sure indication of purity of blood. 

8. While some of such hybrids may be 
well marked and fine looking, others would 
be inferior both in bands, manners, and 
appearance. 








Swarms with Two Queens, etc. 
—Mr. Locke Ferree, of Milroy, Ind., makes 
an inquiry concerning the swarms which 
issue having dual queens. He says: 


The last season was hard on bees here. 
My bees hada flight two days ago, being 
the first for nearly four weeks. One of the 
colonies I think has the diarrhea. What 
shall I do for them ? en two or more 

ueens come out witha swarm, what will 
the bees do with the surplus queens ? 


If the bees have the diarrhea, a flight will 
help them very much. If more than one 
queen issues with a swarm, it is an indica- 
tion that it is a second or third swarm. 
When an old queen has been lost, some ten 
or more days before, severa! queens will 
sometimes issue with the first swarm. 
Leave itto the bees to settle,as to which 
queen shall be approved, 





Nebraska Convention.—Mr. J. N. 
Heater, of Columbus, Neb., on Feb, 19, 1888, 
writes : 


We have lately had a few days of very 
Warm weather, and the bees have had a 
number of flights. Mrs. Heater’s 100 colo- 


nies are wintering well, and are in fine con- 
dition. 


_ 1 sent the report of the Nebraska Conven- 
tion as published by the Nebraska State 
Journal, and expected it to be credited to 
that paper. With my name signed as Sec- 
retary it looks to those who do not under- 
stand it, that I had complimented myself. 


When we receive a report of a conven- 
tion from the Secretary, no matter whether 
it is printed in whole orin part, we consider 
itas an official report, and credit it to the 
Secretary. We failed to notice the remarks 
referred to about the Secretary, or we 
should have made an exception in this case. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Union.— 
Mr. R. L. Meade, of Nassagaweya, Ont., on 
Feb. 17, 1888, writes thus concerning the 
Union : 

Iam surprised at the bee-keepers of the 
continent, who have a National Union for 
the defense of their own business, and yet 
itseems to be so very poorly sustained by 
such an a class of men as bee- 
keepers generally are. Bee-keepers, send 
in your dollar. Strengthen the “‘ hands” of 
the Union, and place it in a position to 
assist those of our calling when there is 
any necessity. We want 10,000 names on 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Union list for 
this year. Here is my dollar. 


Yes ; thatis right. Theonly wonder is 
that there were not ten thousand members 
to the Union within a few months after its 
organization. There ought to have been a 
general rush to the defense of the pursuit. 
But too many are selfish, and think that so 
long as they are not molested, they will not 
join. But we notice that as soon as they 
are even threatened, they are rushing for 
some help, and want us to tell them what to 
do, ete. But the Advisory Board has de- 
cided that the Union ought to defend only 
those who have become members before 
they were in trouble. The present general 
apathy is very reprehensible. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Z. A. Clark, 
of Arkadelphia, Ark., whose case the Union 
has now in hand, as before noted in these 
columns, has written to us stating that he 
has again been arrested for not moving his 
apiary outside of the city limits. He was 
fined, but appealed to the Circuit Court 
which meets next July. He was then in- 
formed that he would be arrested and fined 
every day in the interim, and if he does not 
pay the daily fine, he will be sent to prison ! 

The Manager of the Union has advised 
him just what to do, relying upon the 
fraternity to support in the defense of 
this and other cases now on hand. Will 
they do it ? 

It will take nearly two thousand dollars 
to successfully defend the cases now on 
hand, and the Union must have two thou- 
sand more members, or it will be obliged 
to let the cases go by default—and the pur- 
suit will suffer an ignominious defeat! 
Reader, are you satisfied to accept the latter 
as the result of your apathy? If not, sit 
down at once and send a dollar to this 
office as a membership fee to the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union. You will get a re- 
ceipt by return mail, and may then sleep 
soundly with the assurance that you have 
done your duty in this case! It is now or 
never! Inaction will insure defeat—ac- 
tivity is ife—energy—power ! 


UNION IS STRENGTH ! 





Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 





‘The above will straighten it out. 
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How to do it.—M. M. Baldridge, of 
St. Charles, ls., makes the following good 
points in confirmation of the views ex- 
pressed in his address before the Chicago 
Convention last fall : 


Honey, the commission men say, is slow 
of sale and lower than some time ago. The 
reason is obvious to me, and it should be to 
others. The main reason is, that the grocers 
are unwilling, as a class, to invest in cash 
20 to 22 cents per pound at wholesale, for 
honey, and take their chances of selling the 
same at 25 cents, which they must do to 
secure any profitat all. The result is the 
honey remains in the commission houses. 
Now what does this teach? Simply what 
my Chicago essay advocated, namely, the 
necessity of placing honey, in smal! lots, in 
grocers’ hands, to be paid for when sold. 
The fact is, there are at this time thon- 
sands of groceries, in this State, without a 
pound of honey in them for sale at any price. 
All the honey in the United States might 
have been sold by this date at 25 cents per 
und for choice white comb, had it been 
ept where consumers could see and buy it. 


The time will soon be here when the crop 
of 1888 will have to be placed on the market, 
and all should consider well the remarks of 
Mr. Baldridge, who has had more experi- 
ence than almost any other man, in placing 
the honey on home-markets. We heartily 
commend the plan presented, and hope it 
will be practiced during the coming season. 





Phenol for Foul Brood.—Wm. 
Beall, Ligonier, Ind., asks the following : 

In Cheshire’s pamphlet on foul brood, on 

ges 16 and 17, he mentions “‘ Calvert’s No. 

phenol.” What is that? Our druggist 
knows nothing of it. How many drops are 
necessary toa quart of syrup 
bees, to cure foul brood ? 

It is difficult to obtain pure phenol except 
of the large wholesale dealers. Calvert’s 
No. 1 can be obtained at this office. One 
drop to 500 drops of thesyrup is the formula 
recommended by Mr. Cheshire, as will be 
seen by the following from his pamphlet: 


“I found that 1-200 (that is one part of 
pure phenol to 200 parts of syrup) was re- 
fused by the bees altogether ; that 1-400 
might be given constantly to a sound colony 
without appearing to limit the queen in 
breeding, or touch her health ; that 1-500 
dispatched foul brood quickly, even while 
honey was coming in; and that 1-750 ap- 
peared enough when it was not. I have es- 
tablished these quantities as the correct 
ones.” Moderate quantities are, therefore, 
not injurious. 





A Compendium of useful know e 
about bees. This is what the Germantown, 
Pa., Telegraph of the 1st inst., calls our 
bee-book. Here is its notice in full: 


BrEs AND Honey. By Thos. G. Newman, 
editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Chicago, Ills. Price, $1.—Gives ina con- 
cise manner the history of bees, tells how 
to establish and manage an apiary,describes 
hives and surplus receptacles, how to pro- 
duce and care for honey, treats of bee-pas- 
turage, improvement of bees, honey and 
bee shows, comb foundation and its use, 
honey extractor and its use, and closes an 
instructive and useful volume with general 
advice to beginners. It is a convenient 





as the new address. 








compendium of useful knowledge on bees. 
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FEEDING SORGHUH MOLAS. 
SES IN THE SPRING. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 519.—Wil! it do to feed sorghum 
molasses in the spring, mixed with sugar? 
Or will it do without mixing ?—H., Iowa. 


Yes, either way.—R. L. Taytor. 
I have had no 


‘“‘sorghum” as a 
CUTTING. 


experience with 
bee-food.—H. D. 


Take the sugar and leave the molas- 
ses alone.—J. P. H. Brown. 

Anything that the bees will take, 
will do at that time of the year.—G. 
M. Doo.uirr_e. 


I would prefer to feed the best white 
sugar, and let the molasses alone.—P. 
L. VIALLON. 


If it is a good article it will do with- 
out mixing, if the weather is warm 
enough for the bees to fly.—A. B. 
Mason. 


Sorghum is not fit to feed to bees at 
any time, mixed or unmixed.—M. 
MAHIN. 

In the spring, when bees are flying 
freely, it will do to feed almost any- 
thing.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


We would not use sorghum, although 
it matters less in the spring. But the 
best sugar, we think, is just as cheap, 
for it contains more food.—Dapant & 
Son. 

I would not feed sorghum molasses 
under any circumstances. Trade your 
molasses for white sugar, and make a 
syrup.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


If the bees need feed, and will take 
sorghum molasses, I should give it in 
the : spring.—G. L. TINKER. 


If used up in breeding, it would not 
be objectionable. It would answer, I 
think, without mixing.—W. Z. Hurcu- 
INSON. 


I think that it will do either w ay. I 
have never tried it, but I should be 


very willing to do so, if any one would 
furnish the molasses.—A. J. CooK. 


I think that there will be no trouble 
in feeding it clear, when bees can fly ; 
but I should not want any of it clear 


or mixed, in the hive for winter.—C. 
C. MILier. 


I have never fed sorghum molasses, 
but if the bees like it, I think it would 
do no harm when they are flying every 
day. Whether it would be economi- 

cal feed or not is another question.— 
EUGENE SEcor. 

It will do to feed anything in the 
spring, when the bees can fly freely, 
which they will eat. Probably the 





sorghum molasses might a without 
the sugar. Surely the sugar would do 
without the molasses. Honey is better 
than either of them for feeding bees 
when they can fly and brood is desir- 
able.—JamEs HEDDon. 

It can be used in the spring either 
mixed or unmixed. It. should only be 
fed in such quantities that it will al/ be 
used as food, and none stored for sur- 
plus or for winter stores.—J. E. Ponp. 


If you can get the bees to take it, 
pure or mixed, it answers for breeding 
purposes as well as anything so far as 
Ihave seen; but some colonies are 
slow to take sorghum ‘in theirn.” I 
have tempted them by flavoring it with 
honey.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

I do not think that sorghum molas- 
ses will do, even if mixed with sugar. 
Such a compound would cost nearly as 
much as good sugar syrup, which is 
certainly much better for the purpose. 
—C. H. DIBBERN. 


I never would feed bees anything 
inferior to honey. If there should be 
a charge of adulteration it will be con- 

venient to be able to say that the 
alleged adulterant costs more than the 
article adulterated. Nothing ‘shuts 
up ” the «*smart Alecks ” like this.— 
J. M. SHUCK. 

It would be better to feed the bees 
with honey or sugar syrup. Why try 
to use sorghum molasses, and fuss with 
mixing sugar with it, when nothing 
would be saved,and absolutely nothing 
gained by itsuse P Sell the sorghum 
and buy sugar if you have no honey 
for spring feeding. —TuHeE Epiror. 
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MAKING HIVES, HAND.HOLES 
AND CAPS FOR HIVES. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 520.—I expect to make some hives 
with lumber planed on one side. 1. Will it be 
necessary to have the lumber on the inside of 
the hives planed? 2. Whatis the best way to 
make hand-holes inthe hives? 3. What kind 
ofacap is best to turn rain and withstand 
wind ?—M., Nebr. 

1. No. 2. With a wabbling buzz- 
saw. 3. A board with cleats.—A. B. 


MASon. 


1. No. 2. With a wabbling saw. 3. 
A sound, flat, cleated board.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 

1. Hives with lumber planed on the 
inside can be more easily kept clean. 
2. Use a wabbling saw. 3. Have the 
cap covered with tin.—J.P. H. Brown. 


1. It is not absolutely necessary, but 
it is better. 2. Ido not need any. 3. 





A Langstroth cap, with matched cover, 
all things considered, 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. It is not necessary, but it is bet- 
ter. 2. We do not make any. 


is the best.— 


3. We 
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always use a roof over the cap.— 
Dapant & Son. 


1. No; but I prefer to have it planed 
on both sides. 2. Hand-holes are best 
made with a gang of saws. 3. I pre- 
fer a plain board with cleated ends for 
a cover.—G. L. TINKER. 

1. I would not make hives with lum- 
ber planed only on one side for my 
use. 2. With a wabbling saw. 3. A 
flat cap.—P. L. VIALLON. 


1. It is not necessary. 2. A wab- 
bled buzz-saw does it excellently. 3. 
If a hive-cover is meant, asound board 
well painted and cleated at the ends is 
good enough.—R. L. TayLor. 

1. No, but it looks better. 2. If you 
can get a saw to cut them, that is best; 
if not, nail on a cleat. That serves 
about as well.—A. J. Cook. 


1. It is not necessary, but I think it 
would be better. 2. A wabbling saw 
makes good work, but I think that a 
cutter-head makes a little smoother.— 
C. C. MILLER. 


1. Have the inside planed, by all 
means. 2. Saw them with a wabbling 
saw. 3. Any that can be made water- 
tight. I have used all kinds, and have 
found no trouble.—J. E. Ponp. 


Why not plane on each side and 
make a good, neat job of it? 2. A 
«*dado head ” is a good way ; some use 
a wabble saw. 3. I donot know what 
is the best. What some think is the 
best, others would not use.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 


1. I would use the rough side of the 
boards for the inside, then the hives 
can be painted, and it makes no differ- 
ence to the bees. 2. Ido not know. 
A strip can usually be nailed on, to 
answer the purpose. 3. Any kind that 
is water-tight, and will not blow off.— 
C. H. DIsBERN. 

1. Lumber dressed on both sides al- 
ways, and the lumber for hives should 
be ‘*thicknessed ” also, so that hives 
and parts of hives may be interchange- 
able. 2. Cut ‘hand-holes” with a 
wabbling saw. 3. A plain top-board 
made so that either side may be used 
néxt to the bees, is best. It soon be- 
comes thoroughly propolized on both 
sides, and will not leak, and is not 
likely to blow off.—J. M. SHuck. 


1. No, itis not actually necessary, 
but enough better to pay for all trouble, 
in my opinion. 2. With a saw set 
wabbling, if you have a power saw. If 
not, holes bored for the fingers do 
very well. 3. I use one covered with 
tin, and I consider that it pays.—G. 
M. DooLitt_Le. 


1. Yes, by all means. A rough sur- 
face will be a receptacle for large 
quantities of propolis. Little or none 
will be put on a perfectly smooth sur- 





face. 2. I see no need of hand-holes. 
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3. A cap made of {-inch lumber, with 
comb roof. The cap should rest on 
cleats around the hive within }-inch of 
the top of the brood-chamber.—M. 
MAGIN. 

1. You will save the bees a great 
deal of unnecessary work by having 
the inside smooth. They will propolize 
a rough surface. 2. If you have no 
circular saw to make hand-holes, a 
cleat nailed around the hive on the 
outside near the top is justas good. 3. 
A board cleated to prevent warping is 
just as good as anything.—EvuGENE 
SECOR. 

1. It would be preferable to have 
the lumber dressed on both sides. 2. 
With a buzz-saw, set wabbling on the 
mandrel. 3. When we cannot get 
lumber wide enough to cover the en- 
tire top, and are obliged to make two- 
piece lids, we cut a saw kerf at the 
bottom of the inside joints }-inch deep, 
and insert a tin, V-shaped. Of course 
all lids should have at least two coats 
of good paint.—J. M. HamBauGu. 


1. Itis not necessary to have the 
lumber planed on the inside, although 
I prefer it so, but in your case, put the 
rough side in. 2. By setting a rip-saw 
wabbling, and then get some one who 
understands it, to tell you how to fix 
the rests, and let the pieces down on 
the saw, and take them up again with- 
out sawing your fingers off. 3. We 
have no trouble from rain or wind, and 
do not want any ‘“‘ cap” of any kind.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

1. If the lumber is ordinarily smooth 
from the saw, there is no need of 
dressing the inside of the board. I 
have used a number of hives made in 
that way, and they are as good as any. 
2. In the absence of machinery to cut 
the ‘‘hand-holes” with a saw set wab- 
bling, you can lay a }-inch strip of 
wood about 3 inches below the top of 
the end-piece of the hive, and drawa 
line on sach side of the strip, so as to 
be about 3} inches long ; then with the 
the point of a sharp pocket-knife, trace 
the lines, cutting as deep as you can 
conveniently ; and then with a sharp, 
}-inch chisel, make a cut slanting to- 
wards the centre at each end of the 
lines, pry out the “chip,” and clean 
out nicely with the chisel. I can cut 
the hand-holes quite rapidly in this 
way. 3. I do not know what you 
mean by a *‘cap.” Luse a flat, cleated 
hive-cover, and a water-tight shade- 
board over it.—G. W. DemarEE. 
_ 1. It is not absolutely necessary, but 
it would be very slovenly to have it 
rough. 2. A cutter-head does the 
work neatly, but a wabbling saw will 
do it well enough, if arly hand-holes are 
thought to be necessary. 3. Opinions 
differ, but any cap will do that cannot 
easily he blown off, and which is water- 
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GOOD QUEENS. 


Queens not Reared by Natural 
Swarming Inferior. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLA. 





On page 790 of the Bez JouRNAL for 
1887, appeared a very interesting arti- 
cle from the pen of that sharp, but 
good-natured writer, G. W. Demaree. 
I am really glad he wrote that article, 
for it gives me a chance to say some 
things which I have desired to say for 
some time. But I have nodesire to do 
so, in aught but a kindly spirit, and 
for good, regarding the improvement 
of our queens ; for the spirit of con- 
troversy should never enter into any 
discussion if we would benefit the 
world, and those with whom we dis- 
agree. 

I accord to Mr. Demaree, that 
“right to his own views” which he 
gives to me,most willingly, and would 
not have said a word further, were it 
not that he seems to think that my 
articles on the subject of queen-rear- 
ing are ‘‘mere assertions” which are 
based on “‘ mistaken theory, except so 
far asI bring my own experience as 
proof of the soundness of my position.” 
Did I desire so to do, I could bring to 
my rescue regarding the superiority of 
queens reared by natural swarming, 
such great lights as Grimm, Gallup, 
Heddon, ete.; but as Mr. Demaree 
only lays down his theories and experi- 
ence beside mine, I consider it unneces- 
sary to do so. 

My experience with “artificial” 
queens dates back to 1870, when I be- 
came *‘ crazy” on the subject of queen- 
rearing—crazy about that kind which 
«costs the apiarist nothing,” or but a 
trifle at least, and sol reared lots of 
these cheap queens, only to find in 
1872-73 that my apiary was almost 
ruined by the death of queens, dying 
of old age after a period of only eight 
months to a year and a half had 
elapsed after they had left their cells. 

When the « dollar”-queen business 
was first started, I opposed it, as nearly 
all of our older bee-kéepers know, op- 
posing it on the ground that so many 
queens of the kind * which cost noth- 
ing,” would be put upon the market. 
Ihave never fought such queens as 
Mr. Demaree rears, only so far as the 
claim is concerned that they are better 
than those reared by natural swarm- 
ing. My main effort has been to im- 
press upon the minds of all, that we 
as apiarists should try to rear queens 
of the highest type for honey-produc- 





tight.—Tue Eprror. 
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ities, length of life, and strength of 
workers, enabling them to fly further, 
fly faster, and endure more hardships 
than their ancestors did. Has this not 
been a worthy object P 
lt is hardly fair for Mr. Demaree to 
take his best specimens of queens 
reared under the greatest care and 
skill at his command, and compare 
them with the poorest of natural- 
swarming queens. I amas well aware 
as any one, that even ‘* queens reared 
by natural swarming” can be so 
abused as to have the queens of little 
value, in these days of controlling 
after-swarms by the many methods 
put forth. Candidly, did Mr. Demaree 
ever try my plan of rearing queens by 
natural swarming, where half of the 
swarm is returned to await the devel- 
opment of the young queens? And 
after such queens were laying, did he 
ever compare them with his that were 
reared under ‘scientific breeding ?” 
If not, I wish he would do so and re- 
port. But to return: 
Why I opposed the whole « dollar”- 
queen traffic, was because queens un- 
der this name, sent out for $6 to $9 a 
dozen, were reared by no “ scientific 
breeding,” but by all the poorest plans 
and tricks known to the trade. 
- To illustrate: A few yearsago I 
wrote to a prominent queen-breeder, 
whose name stands very high, for a 
‘dollar ”-queen. He replied as fol- 
lows: ‘I am shipping queens by 
nearly every mail, but as I am desir- 
ous of your good opinion, I would like 
to rear one for youwhenI rear my 
own, which I am now preparing to do. 
If you can wait, I shall be pleased to 
have you do so.” If this queen-breeder 
was rearing and sending out queens, 
equal to queens reared by natural 
swarming, or as good as Mr. Demaree 
rears, why did he wish that I should 
wait? His pretensions in the bee- 
papers, that queens from the egg 
‘swere better than those from natural 
swarming,” with such an acknowledge- 
ment from him, amount to nothing 
with me; and it was at this class of 
queen-rearers that my article was 
aimed, to which Mr. Demaree refers. 

If all queens, reared and sent out, 
were as Mr. D. represents his to be, I 
should not have been called upon to 
have saida word. That they are not, 
is often proven by my correspondence. 

One writes in the month of May: 
«What is the trouble with the queens 
that Ihave bought ? Last week I found 
three dead in front of their hives. 
This leaves but two out of six intro- 
duced last fall. The season before, 
out of three introduced in August, I 
had only one leftin the spring, and 
she failed in June.” 

Another says: ‘*Out of nine queens 





tion, gentleness, good wintering qual- 


purchased, seven did not live six 
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months, and only one of them lived 
a year.” Still another says: ‘Iam 
disgusted with buying cheap queens ; 
five out of six purchased this season 
having died of old age.” And so I 
might go on with many more of a 
similar nature, but the above is enough 
to convince all, that all queens sent 
out are not such as_ they would desire 
to stock an apiary with. 

One thing, however, I am_ pleased 
to note, namely, that the number of 
poor queens sent out is growing pro- 
portionately less with each year, and I 
hope this state of things may continue, 
until all may feel the responsibility 
that is resting upon them, to do to 
others as they would be done by. 
Always bear in mind, fellow bee-keep- 
ers, that upon the queen largely de- 
pends the profit or loss in apiculture, 
and to her we must look quite largely, 
if we are to compete with the low 
prices of our product, predicted by 
some, in the near future. 

Borodino, N. Y. 

[Bro. Doolittle is right. We have 
repeatedly protested against the cheap- 
queen traffic. What we need is better 
queens, not lower prices. One good 
queen is worth a dozen poor and cor- 
respondingly cheap ones. This ‘ heap- 
by-cheap” business is the bane of 
modern apiculture, and should be 
‘«« frowned down ” by all who desire its 
prosperity.—Eb. ] 
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SHALLOW HIVES. 


Shallow Brood-Frames and Side- 
Opening Sections. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


Under date of Feb. 13, Dr. Tinker 
writes me as follows : 


1. Lam especially pleased to hear your 
opinion of 7-inch brood-frames. From it 1 
infer that your verdict will not differ much 
from mine on the Heddon hive. 


_2. The great value of the open-side sec- 
tion rests mainly upon the proper ventila- 
tion which it affords. 


My reply to the foregoing is as fol- 
lows: 1. 1 have, as before stated, 
used many hives with brood-frames 7 
inches deep, in the clear, and have 
used more or less of them since 1876 ; 
ten frames in each story, but eight 
frames would be better. Geo. Thomp- 
son, of Geneva, Ills., and Jas. M. 
Marvin, of this city, have used 6-inch 
brood-frames, 11 in each story, since 
1877, and they still prefer them to 
deeper ones. They now use no other 
hive, and claim that bees winter as 
well in these shallow hives as in deeper 


ones. They always winter their bees 
in the cellar. 

I have read Dr. Tinker’s essay on 
Heddon’s new hive very carefully, but 
I cannot endorse all he says. I have 
not yet used this hive, but I do not 
apprehend any trouble in its use; nor 
do I expect to find the difficulties and 
objections as set forth in the Doctor’s 
essay. I shall try to use some of the 
new hives the coming season, and then 
I shall know for myself. I still think, 
however, as favorable of Heddon’s 
new hive as I did one year ago. 


Open-Side Sections and Ventilation. 


The open-side sections may be just 
what honey-producers want, and they 
may not be. I would rather use them 
awhile before I express an opinion. I 
can, however, force bees to store all 
their honey in any style of section ; 
and, I think I know how to secure the 
surplus in sections free from bee- 
bread—no matter how shallow the 
brood-frames may be. I also think 
that I know how to construct and to 
manipulate the sectional brood-cham- 
ber so there will be no comb, worthy 
of mention, between the two sets of 
brood-frames. 

St. Charles, Ills. 


NEW YORK. 


The Second Day of the State 
Convention—Jan. 18. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. H. KNICKERBOCKER. 








The convention was called to order 
at 9 a.m., and the following were ap- 
pointed a committee on exhibits: W. 
L. Coggshall, J. H. Taylor, and W. 
H. Beach. 

The question, ‘*How can we or- 
ganize an international bee-keepers’ 
association that will best promote the 
interests of bee-keeping ?” was then 
taken up, and the following essay 
from Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, 
Ills., was then read by the Secretary : 


An Inter-National Bee-Society. 


Before inquiring ‘ how,” it may be 
well to inquire whether it is desirable 
to do so at all. Only a few weeks ago 
an organization “held its 18th annual 
meeting in Chicago, whose avowed 
object is ‘to promote the interests of 
bee-culture.” As this is the thing in- 
quired for, have we need of anything 
further? The North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society has identified with it 
some of the best men of our ranks. So 
far as I know, great harmony prevails 
in it, quite free from bickerings and 
jealousies, its meetings are profitable 
and highly enjoyable, and the reports 





thereof eagerly read by thousands who 





are not enrolled members. But the 
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fact that among its warmest friends 
are found those who are raising the 
question as to some change in its char- 
acter, shows that, as constituted at 
present, it is not all that can be de- 
sired. 

Whether it be better to amend the 
present organization, or to organize 
anew, in either case it is desirable to 
discuss thé matter thoroughly in con- 
vention, and also in the bee-papers, 
and try to find out just exactly what is 
wanted. 

At the Chicago convention Mr. New- 
man suggested a plan of operation. Let 
others give their thoughts. If the 
matter is fully talked up, I do not see 
why we cannot be ready for action 
sometime during the present year, if 
indeed a feasible plan of action can be 
agreed upon at all. : 

I do not feel competent to map out 
a plan, and all I shall say is merely in 
the way of a starter. Perhaps it may 
help to say what there is in the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association, as 
now constituted, that ought not to be. 


It ought not to be local. To a con- 
siderable extent it is comparing the 
last North American with the last 
Northwestern, both being held in 
Chicago. The North American had 
seven more members in attendance 
than the Northwestern, one more State 
represented, and one member from 
Canada. At the last meeting of the 
North American in New York, besides 
the members from New York, there 
were present as follows: Ontario, 7 ; 
Pennsylvania, 4; Georgia, 1 ; Ohio, 1 ; 
Massachusetts, 1 ; fourteen in all. 

You can judge better than I, how 
much this differed from a State con- 
vention. Does it not look a little like 
a farce to call this a North American 
convention, in which more than six- 
sevenths of the States were in no man- 
ner represented ? I remember hear- 
ing an old professor once say, -‘ Yes, 
any fool can find fault, but the remedy 
is what we want.” I have taken the 
fool’s part, and leave others to find the 
remedy. I know that some New York 
bee-keepers are awake on this subject, 
and I shall look with interest for a re- 
port of your discussions, as indeed I 
always do. C. C. MILLER. 


John Aspinwall—The cry for better 
organization comes from every quar- 
ter. We have no organization as it 
should be. The name ‘ association” 
isa misnomer. We have conventions 
rather than associations. The forma- 
tion of an international association 
must be accomplished by calling on 
the various associations, and these 


should be affiliated with the ‘‘national.” 
It is ridiculous to think that an inter- 
national association can be formed by 

















the North American Association, by 
simply saying, ‘‘We form ourselves 
into an International Association.” It 
should begin with county organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Aspinwall also described briefly 
the methods of the British Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, which has a member- 
ship of 3,000 ; referred to the use of a 
“brand” by the dairymen, and advo- 
cated the adoption of a copyright label 
and a bottle with the mark of the 
association blown in it, to be used by 
all members of the association, thus 
giving a guarantee of the purity of ex- 
tracted honey. : 

A. I. Root said that something ought 
to be done to obtain a more thorough 
organization, and that it should be a 
united and concerted body. He heartily 
favored the movement, and thought 
that more enthusiasm should be 
aroused among the bee-keepers, and 
that such an association should also 
look after the freights charged ship- 
pers, as in some places they charge 
more to carry honey than they do to 
carry molasses. 

N. N. Betsinger was in favor of a 
‘‘union,” but believed that the associa- 
tion should be for the benefit of its 
members, and not for all the rest of 
the world. 

W. L. Coggshall said that he was 
willing to make monthly reports, and 
give $1 to sustain an organization for 
the dissemination of such reports to all 
members. Several others spoke briefly 
on the subject, after which the follow- 
ing resolution was offered by Mr. 
Aspinwall and adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three 
be appointed to draft a scheme for the 
formation of an International Associa- 
tion, which shall be of benefit to its 
members; the report to be returned 
this evening. , 

The chairman named John Aspin- 
wall, C. G. Dickinson and A. I. Root 
as the committee. 

Miscellaneous Topics. 

The giving away of secrets was dis- 
cussed pro and con. Some were in 
favor of publishing everything, while 
others believed that for the best inter- 
ests of those already engaged in the 
pursuit, all knowledge and secrets 
should not be scattered broadcast. 


The origin and different treatments 
of foul brood was also fully discussed. 
Mr. Betsinger said that the simplest, 
easiest and surest method was by the 
use of salt. Some had laughed at and 
ridiculed the statements that he had 
made at Syracuse a few years ago, but 
he said that he now has Mr. N. W. 
McLain to back him up, and he con- 
sidered him good authority. 


The inaccuracy of the newspaper 
quotations in regard to honey was also 
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the market reports were hard to ob- 
tain, and must be taken from dealers 
near at hand ; but if bee-keepers would 
send them correct reports, they would 
be glad to publish them. 
A recess was then 
1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


taken until 


The convention was called to order 
at 1:30 p.m. by President Clark. The 
Secretary then read a letter from I. L. 
Scofield, the Treasurer, stating that he 
was sick. Mr. Betsinger suggested 
that the Secretary obtain the report of 
the Treasurer, by mail, and incorpor- 
ate it in the minutes of the session. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, W. E. Clark, of 
Oriskany ; Vice-President, P. H. El- 
wood, of Starkville ; Secretary, G. H. 
Kinckerbocker, of Pine Plains; and 
Treasurer, C. M. Goodspeed, of Thorn 
Hill. 

President Clark then called Vice- 
Fresident Elwood to the chair and 
delivered his annual address. 


The Production of Comb Honey. 


“The best management of the 
apiary to produce comb honey,” was 
then discussed. 

Mr. P. H. Elwood—The principal 
thing in producing comb honey is to 
get strong colonies early in the season, 
as almost everything hinges on this 
one feature. I cannot recall a single 
instance when our bees were in good 
condition, that we did not get a fair 
crop; but I remember that we failed 
several times because we could not 
get them strong in time for the hart- 
vest. I have used wide frames at the 
sides of the brood-nest, but we aban- 
doned that because we got no more 
honey than by top-storing. We have 
practiced making colonies queenless 
for several years, and have had good 
results ; no system that we have ever 
tried will produce as much comb honey 
as by this way. The principal draw- 
back is in re-queening. We first 
adopted this method when we had 
chiefly black bees, and then did not 
have as much trouble in re-queening. 
We leave the colonies queenless 16 to 
18 days. 

Mr. Root~—Will the colony not rear 
a queen if there was brood left in the 
hive ? 

Mr. Elwood—We prevent that by 
breaking out all the queen-cells on the 
ninth day. 

N. N. Betsinger—I would advise a 
method very similar to Mr. Elwood’s, 
except that I would not destroy the 
queen. 

The Reversible Feature in Hives. 





R. L. Crocker—I used the past sea- 
son 46 reversible hives, and 41 Quinby 
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discussed. Thos. W. Mulford said that|Mr. Heddon as nearly as I could, and 


was very successful. I worked the 
hives exclusively for comb honey, used 
only one shallow brood-chamber, and 
I did not reverse it. The past season 
was a very poor one New swarms, 
that were put into the Heddon hives 
stored rather more honey in the boxes 
than those put in Quinby hives, and in 
the fall were as strong in bees as 
other new colonies, but had scarcely 
any honey in the brood-chamber, and 
some of them had nothing at all. The 
most of those in Quinby hives had 
enough to winter on. Ihave always 
had the best results the first season 
with the Heddon hives; after that the 
Quinby gives the best results. The 
bees in the Quinby hives also build up 
very much faster in the spring, than 
those in Heddon hives. | 

In answer to some further queries, 
Mr. Crocker said: ‘I am not as yet 
fully satisfied with the Heddon hive, 
and I do not think that it is the hive 
that I want.” 

Artificial Fertilization of Queens. 

The subject of «Artificial Fertiliza- 
tion of Queens ” was discussed as fol- 
lows : 

C. M. Goodspeed—Years ago this 
wonderful feat was said to have been 
accomplished. We have had 10 or 15 
years of success alternating between 
the green-house, the tent, the barrel, 
the hive, the operator’s thumb and 
finger, and last the royal-cell itself. 
Each of these has had its advocates, its 
experiments, its proclaimed success, 
and in its turn has sunk into the ob- 
livion of practical nothingness. We 
will take a passing view of two only of 
the above methods of securing artificial 
fertilization. First, let us consider the 
manipulation as it is practiced on the 
royal-cell. After the embryo germ has 
attained some size, or about two days 
before the cell is capped, select two or 
three drone larve of about the same 
age, reduce them to complete jelly,and 
place in the royal-cell about two drops 
(or that bulk) of this mass. If more 
is used, the bees will eject the whole. 
I have also used the organs of mature 
drones for this same purpose. I can 
and have repeatedly produced queens 
by this process as large when first 
hatched as laying queens, and from all 
appearance one would judge them to 
be such. Butin every instance during 
a whole summer’s trial, I failed of get- 
ting the desired result; a short time 
after hatching they assumed the size 
and motion of a virgin queen. After 
the queen-cell is entirely completed, 
the same operation may be performed 
through the side of the cell, but the 
closing up must be carefully secured 
by melted wax, or the bees will de- 
stroy the whole. The above I call 





hives. 


I followed the directions of! 


unsuccessful. 
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Mr. Goodspeed then read some ex- 
tracts from a report of successful ex- 
periments made by N. W. McLain. 
Continuing he said : 

I believe that the best method is 
this: Select the colony containing 
the drones you wish to use. Isolate it 
so far as convenient. Place the queen 
within hearing. Secure by guards 
both drones and queen from flight. 
Confine the drones until 4 o’clock, or 
an hour after the natural flight of 
drones. At the time and place of the 
experiment, give them a regular flight 
each day. At this time, when the 
selected drones are wellin air, liberate 
the queen and wait for her return, 
which will be in a very short time. 
Nine times out of ten it will succeed in 
this way. The mating is perfectly 
natural, yet all the advantages of the 
‘- artificial” are secured with none of 
the disadvantages. 

Combs in Unfinished Sections. 

Mr. Foster asked if it was profitable 
to use the combs in unfinished sections 
the second year. 

Mr. Elwood — Yes; extract the 
honey and use them as ‘ bait” to get 
the bees to work sooner in the boxes. 

Mr. Foster—I have done so, and 
taken pains with them, but the honey 
was of inferior quality, and the combs 
presented a watery appearance. 

Mr. Betsinger said that the honey 
was not all removed from the combs; 
that this had granulated, and caused 
the watery appearance. It is always 
best, after the honey is extracted, to 
let the bees clean out the combs before 
putting them away. 

Mr. Elwood—We expect the honey 
to be second quality, because it is 
gathered first, and remains longest on 
the hives ; but I know of no way to get 
the bees to work in the sections as 
soon. 

The President then appointed John 
Aspinwall and N. N. Betsinger mem- 
bers of the committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws, in place of S. M, Locke 
and [. L. Seofield. P. H. Elwood, C. 
M. Goodspeed, and J. H. Taylor were 
also appointed as a committee on reso- 
lutions, after which an adjournment 
was taken until 7:30 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Secretary read a letter from Mr. 
L. C. Root, deeply regretting his in- 
ability to be present, and open the 
discussion on the question, «‘ How can 
we increase the demand for honey and 
maintain present prices ?” He, how- 
ever, submitted an essay, which was 
then read, and the sentiments gen- 
erally approved. 

Mr. Aspinwall—I believe that Mr. 
Root has hit the nail squarely on the 
head, and covered the ground per- 
fectly. 





It was then suggested that, inas- 
much as Mr. Root had removed from 
the State, the Association should make 
him an honorary life member, with all 
the rights and privileges of the Asso- 
ciation. This was then done. 

President Clark remarked, that the 
Association now had two Roots as 
honorary members, and if they only 
would strike deep enough, the Associa- 
tion would be firmly * rooted.” 

The committee on constitution and 
by-laws submitted its report, which 
was substantially the same as the old 
constitution, with the amendments 
which were made at Syracuse, in 1885. 
After a short discussion and a few 
slight changes, the report was adopted. 

Mr. Root, of the committee on the 
question-box reported 16 questions and 
replies. 

Marketing Comb Honey. 


This subject was then discussed by 
N. N. Betsinger. Going back to the 
infancy of honey marketing, he noted 
the gradual increase in sales, and 
talked about prices for honey, past, 
present and future. He attributed the 
fluctuations, in a large part, to the 
packages in which it was sold. He 
thought that the improvements made, 
both in the packing and placing on the 
market, increased the sales, as the 
consumers were continually wanting 
something new. He believed that 
false reports in regard to the amount 
of the honey crop also had its influence 
on the market. 

Mr. Dickinson said that there is now 
too much variety in shape and size of 
packages. I think that the wishes of 
the wholesale dealers in regard to the 
size of packages should be consulted. 
He also said that dealers preferred to 
have packages that were a little short, 
rather than over-weight ; that is, a 25- 
pound package should weigh a trifle 
less, rather than to weigh 26 or 27 
pounds. Retail grocers selling them 
out by the piece, lose on the heavier 
packages, and therefore they always 
reject them and selected the lighter 
erates. He also advised the grading 
of honey very carefully, without veneer- 
ing the crates. Get the honey into the 
market as clean and nice as possible. 

A few minor subjects were discussed, 
after which the report of the commit- 
tee to draft a scheme for the formation 
of an international association was 
called for, which was then read, and 
after a short discussion, was ‘‘ tabled ” 
until a subsequent session. 

A recess was then taken until 9 a.m. 


= $$ 9 


Hiome Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 
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SECTION HONEY. 


The Use of Thin Foundation for 
Comb Honey in Sections. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY F. I. SAGE & SON. 


During the past few years we have 
had much complaint, and many curi- 
ous questions asked, regarding the so- 
called * fish-bone ” found in honey in 
sections by consumers. We have be- 
fore asserted that there are many thou- 
sands of intelligent people who believe 
that tons of comb honey is manufac- 
tured by man, without the least aid 
from the bees, and these people, when 
they purchase a section or two of 
honey in the centre of which they find 
a thick sheet of gutta percha (as they 
express it), are quite easily convinced 
that «« Wiley” knew what he was talk- 
ing about when he wrote his ‘ scien- 
tific pleasantries.” 

That Wiley and thick foundation 
have greatly damaged the honey-trade, 
we have not the slightest doubt, and 
although many bee-keepers may take 
it allas a ‘huge joke,” if they could 
but follow us through our honey-sell- 
ing routes, they would be quickly con- 
vinced that we are correct in our esti- 
mate of the damage done to bee-keep- 
ers by these causes. 

So well satisfied are we that the two 
causes named above have, and are 
damaging our honey-trade, that we the 
past season conducted some tests and 
experiments to decide as to which is 
the best style and manufacture of thin 
foundation for honey in sections ; and 
without consuming space by going into 
the details of our tests, we will simply 
say that the thin, flat-bottomed founda- 
tion proved to be decidedly the best 
and most satisfactory of any. We hope 
that all bee-keepers of whom we buy 
honey will hereafter use thin, flat-bot- 
tomed comb foundation. We recom- 
mend this because it has proved to be 
most satisfactory to us, for we are not 
acquainted with the makers of it. 


This section-foundation question is a 
serious one, and has more influence on 
the honey market than many bee-keep- 
ers are aware of. At first glance, we 
should most certainly decide that foun- 
dation made with natural shape of base 
would be most acceptable to the bees, 
but our practice proves the superiority 
of the flat-bottom foundation ; and it 
has occurred to us that possibly the bees 
are compelled to still further thin and 
manipulate the flat-bottom cellin order 
to bring it to the desired shape. 

We do not think it advisable for 
bee-keepers to make thin foundation 
for their own use, as not more than one 
in twenty would produce an article 
equal to that made by almost any of 
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the leading manufactures. Of one 
thing our bee-keeping friends may be 
certain, viz: That we shall hereafter 
be more particular when buying honey, 
to examine very closely the quality 
and thickness of foundation used in 
their sections. We hope they will con- 
sider their own and our interests iden- 
tical in this matter, and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 








GRAPES AND BEES. 


Poisoning the Bees, as Advised 
by the « Messenger.” 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. B. OLNEY. 





No doubt any one would have been 
surprised to have overheard the in- 
terview which I had on Feb. 11, with 
our Atlantic « Wiley,” the editor of 
the death Messenger. After exchang- 
ing a few compliments, etc., I accosted 
him with the following: «I would 
be pleased to know the author of an 
item published in the Messenger a short 
time ago, proposing a plan of admin- 
istering an active poison to the honey- 
bee, for the purpose of protecting the 
grape-culture of our vast and noble 
country, of this free and independent 
America.” 

‘Well, yes,” said Mr. Wiley, «I re- 
member there was an article some- 
thing of that nature in one of the back 
numbers, and, by the way, in some 
places the bees are creating sad havoc 
with many grape-fields, and I don’t see 
why something isn’t done to rid such 
parts of the country of the little pests. 
In some places there are State laws to 
protect certain districts wherein grape- 
fields exist to any great extent.” 

Where do such laws exist, Mr. 
Wiley ? «* Why, in California, for one.” 

Any other place ? 

‘‘ Well, that is the principal place 
where grape-growing, as a general 
thing, is made a specialty, and the 
growers have to be protected.” 

By what authority do you say such 
laws exist in that State ? «* Why, Dick 
Harding told me, and he came right 
from there.” 

Dick Harding! said I. That little, 
low-lifed, brainless, one-horse lawyer ! 
Is it possible, Hank, that you have 
come to this, to lay yourself bare to 
the world from information received 
from a some-and-substance of a com- 
plete nothingness. If you are no better 
judge of calibre than that, I pity you. 

I then gave him the Bee JOURNAL 
of Dec. 21, 1887. He looked at it, and 
then witha clinched fist, « banged ” 
upon it, and roared aloud: ‘ There’s 

a lie right there ; he says it is a local 
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aslip. Isaw it before the fellow sent 
it, and I didn’t know until lately that 
there was a BEE JOURNAL published. 


Wiley, I beg to inform you that that 
BEE JOURNAL was first edited at Wash- 
ington, D. C.. by Samuel Wagner, in 
1861; then in Chicago by Thos. G. 
Newman,and has a circulation through- 
out every civilized nation on the globe. 
Ido wonder what you have been at 
the last twelve years of your editorial 
life! Not dead, are you? but sleep- 
ing! And now, sir, I think you have 
a much larger wad than you can con- 
veniently swallow, and unless your 
throat is more elastic than I think it 
is, it may choke a little before you get 
itdown. It is not likely you could do 
much harm amid the intelligent men 
and women that might perchance read 
your article ; but there are some that 
might think they had struck a bonanza 
on ‘‘ protection,” and adopt your ne- 
farious scheme of extermination, thus 
laying themselves liable to the law, 
damage the innocent, and do untold 
mischief. 

I then left him in his dilemma, and 
called on a Mr. Bates, editor of the 
Cass County Democrat who is a gentle- 
man, and an honor to his profession. 
He readily caught up the line of 
thought intended, and requested me to 
leave the number of the BEE JOURNAL 
with him. I did so, of course, and in 
the next issue of the Democrat he gave 
the Messenger and his nefarious article 
a severe censure. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 








STARTERS. 


Fastening Foundation in the 
Sections. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ELIAS Fox. 





I would say in reply to Mr. Eden’s 
article, on page 27, that he is a very 
good mathematician, and so far as he 
has gone, he has figured correctly. I 
would like to have him compute the 
cost of fastening starters by using 
melting wax. I have tried both, and 
for me my method is cheaper, better, 
and more speedy. 

I never have found any starters 
curled to one side, and I have had 
them stand all winter. If they are 
properly fastened by my method, they 
will not curl. 

Mr. Eden also says that if I should 
use a starter that would reach across 
the section, I would find that it would 
prove very unsatisfactory. In reply 
to this I would say that I use the same 
implement for fastening foundation in 
brood-frames, and prefer it to any 





sheet!” It was no sheet at all ; it was 





In reference to Mr. Haag’s article 
on page 42,1 suggest thatI did not 
say that my method of fastening foun- 
dation was the only satisfactory 
method. It has proven so for me, and 
if Mr. Haag does not approve of it I 
would advise him not to use it. I have 
tried his method, and discarded it on 
account of the waste of time and wax. 
I said that not one starter in 500 would 
drop off, if properly puton! You can- 
not get bees enough on one to break it 
loose. I have no use for grooved 
sections. 

My bees seem to be in as good con- 
dition as when I put them in the cellar, 
which was on Nov. 8, 1887. 
Hillsborough, Wis., Feb. 2, 1888. 


WINTERING BEES. 


Bees Wintered in the Cellar— 
Rearing Queens. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. H. FORD. 





In the fall of 1886, I put into the 
cellar 23 colonies of bees, and they 
wintered well. I took them out in the 
spring about March 28, with the loss 
of but one colony, ‘its queen having 
died of old age. So I had 22 colonies 
to commence with last season. They 
built up fast,and were strong by the 
time apple trees bloomed. Swarms 
were expected early, but on the ac- 
count of the dry weather there was 
scarcely any colonies that swarmed. I 
had only 5 or 6 swarms, but only one 
did anything, and the rest I doubled 
up. 

I purchased one imported queen on 
Aug. 25, and a 3-frame nucleus. Can 
I rear queens from them in the spring? 
What method is the best for early 
spring ? 

I put 23 colonies into the cellar last 
fall, and I think they are wintering all 
right. They did not gather any honey 
the past season. Basswood bloomed 
about July 1, but on account of dry 
weather it did not yield any honey ; so 
I had to feed my bees for winter stores. 
I put them into the cellar on Nov. 14, 
1887. 

I owe the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
many thanks for what knowledge I 
have obtained from it. This report is 
written for my apiary located in 
Marshalltown, lowa. 

Yorkville, Ills., Feb. 6, 1888. 

[Yes ; you can rear queens from the 
imported bees in the spring. Remove 
the queen, and let the bees start queen- 
cells. If you want several queens, 
transfer the cells to nuclei, and when 
the queens are laying, you can intro- 





other method. 


duce them to full colonies.—Eb. ] 
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“BRACE-COMBS. 


The Objections to the Sectional 
Hives Discussed. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 


I quote the following from a letter 
just received from one of New Eng- 
land’s brightest bee-keepers, and with- 
hold the name because I have not the 
writer’s permission to publish it : 


Referring to the essay read by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker, at the convention of Ohio bee- 
keepers, regarding the sectional brood- 
chamber, ete., will you please give, through 
the columns of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, your answer to his statements ; es- 
pecially where he says, “If the honey-flow 
is extra good, the bees proceed to fill up the 
horizontal space between the two brood- 


_ cases, with brace-combs, and fill in with 


honey?” Wehave not yet arrived at this 
oint. He seems to have given this style of 
hive a black eye, so to speak, and if you 
can give any satisfactory answer to this 
statement, we should be very glad to see it. 


Well, neither have I yet arrived at 
the point in question. I can truthfully 
state that during a four-years’ use of 
the hive, I have never met this brace- 
comb trouble, and the following quo- 
tations from Dr. Tinker’s article on 
page 154, of 1886, makes his essay 
quite an enigma. I quote: 


But first, what is the most practical and 
advantageous method of disposing of the 
brood near the sections at will? Beyond 
question it is the prepe: management of the 
shallow, sectional brood-chamber. Has it 
any disadvantages ? We assert fearlessly 
that it has not, neither in wintering, the 
laying of the queen, nor in the manipula- 
tion of hives or combs. 


In another place in that article we 
find this: 


Again, as we shall not have occasion to 
handle the frames very much, but instead, 
the sectional cases, it will not be greatly to 
our advantage to have the frames as readily 
movable as are the Langstroth frames. On 
this account, a very simple case is all that 
is necessary to hold the frames. 


This was written after my new hive 


was brought out, and in Mr. Root’s 
foot-notes to the article, he says: 


By the way, the Doctor's letter is a con- 
sideration of the principles suggested by 
friend Heddon, though he does not say so. 


No, my name was not mentioned, but 
more than ignored, although nowhere 
in all prior bee-literature, could one 
word relative to these principles be 
found. 

The honey season of 1886 was an ex- 
tra good one in the Doctor’s location, 
he tells us, and after passing through 
that good season, securing a large 
yield of surplus comb honey, especially 
over my divisible brood-chambers, as 
he wrote me, he sent me the following 
testimonial, dated Oct. 9, 1886: 


I have been able the past season (which 
has been extra good in this locality) to make 
a full and, as 1 think, satisfactory trial of 





your new eetaciles, in the use of 38 hives. 
Your double brood-chamber of cases, made 
so as to be interchangeable and invertible, 
is a great success, in working for comb 
honey. The facility for contracting and 
expanding the brood-space is perfect, and 
the advantages to be secured are so great 
that the practical apiarist of to-day cannot 
afford to dispense with the use of a system 
so valuable.—Dr. G. L. TINKER. 

After carefully looking up the mat- 
ter of the novelty of my invention, the 
Doctor placed in his circular for 1887, 
the following : 


The new system of management of sec- 
tional bee-hives, recently introduced by Mr. 
James Heddon, has wrought a great change 
in the practice of many of our largest bee- 
keepers....The justice of Mr Heddon’s 
claims (of invention) have been generally 
admitted, and all should recognize his 
rights. 

Now if the brace-combs did not pre- 
vent the Doctor from saying as above, 
‘« The facility for contracting and ex- 
panding the brood-space is perfect,” 
during a bountiful honey season, by 
what hook or crook, or mistaken man- 
agement, could he have experienced 
all these brace-combs during the past 
poor season ? This is the first reported 
ease of trouble of this kind, if I re- 
member aright, and over 500 bee- 
keepes have the new hives in use. 


But, as the correspondent says, the 
Doctor gives the whole thing «a black 
eye,” and space forbids further re- 
futations of his mistakes. They are 
not such bad ones, however, as were 
the “‘ continuous passage-ways.” 

Here, we all believe we knew very 
much about the functions of the style 
of hive that the Doctor praises in his 
essay in question. Before we finally 
settled on the divisible breod-chamber, 
and realizing that it would be cheaper 
of construction, we made a single-case 
brood-chamber on the same plan of 
my present brood-cases, and while I 
much prefer it to the style of brood- 
chamber described by the Doctor, I 
found that I lost the advantages of the 
contraction system, rendered the shake 
out function only partially operative, 
as also the system of examining the 
condition of the interior of the brood- 
chamber, clipping out queen-cells, etc., 
without exposure to robbers, or remoy- 
ing a frame ; and also that alternating 
system,so truly and positively eulogized 
by the Doctor in his former article. I 
found I could not afford to use a brood- 
chamber so small as the 8-frame Lang- 
stroth brood-chamber during the 
months of May and June, nor so large 
as that during other portions of the 
year. 

But as to the philosophy of the Doc- 
tor’s error regarding the impractica- 
bility of the bee-space between the sec- 
tions of my new brood-chamber, and 
the practicability of piling one whole 
brood-chamber on top of another, I am 
sure all observing bee-keepers of any 
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considerable experience will at once 
recognize his mistake. Years of ex- 
perience with both kinds of manipula- 
tion have demonstrated to me what I 
will now try to show the reasons for, 
basing my deductions on well-known 
facts. 

Who does not know that bees build 
most brace-combs through that portion 
of the hive where storage is going on, 
rather than breeding ? This is not all; 
just as surely as bees store most readily 
close to. the brood, so of all places 
where most brace-combs will be built 
and stored with honey, none can com- 
pare with just above the brood circle. 


As a rule, queens rarely breed clear 
up to the top-bars of the Langstroth 
frames, and the 10-inch Langstroth 
hive exceeds all other depths for the 
building of brace-combs between the 
top-bars of the frames and honey-board, 
or frames and surplus receptacles, 
where no board is used. As hives in- 
crease or decrease in depth, brace- 
comb building grows less, and more 
particularly is this the ‘case as the 
depth is lessened. 

When the brood-chamber is so shal- 
low that the brood comes clear up to 
the top-bars, and that, too, nearly 
throughout their entire length, scarcely 
any brace-combs are found between 
them and the honey-board. 

But one writes me that he did have 
lots of brace-combs built when he used 
but half of the new brood-chamber, or 
one brood-case. Certainly he did, be- 
cause he contracted the brood-chamber, 
and then did not correspondingly en- 
large the surplus department. Con- 
traction is intended to, and results in, 
increased surplus comb-building, and 
in case we do not give ample room in 
the surplus department, the bees will 
turn this newly-created tendency to 
building brace-combs. 

Now if one should pile one Lang- 
stroth brood-chamber upon another, 
and let the bees alone, the bee-space 
between them might not have as many 
brace-combs in them as would be found 
between the sections of the new brood- 
chamber, because almost double the 
room is furnished in the former case. 
But let us place two comb-honey cases 
on the new brood-chamber, making 
the total capacity the same, and then 
compare, and ten times as many brace- 
combs will be found between the two 
brood-chambers. In other words, a 
bee-space opened in the middle of the 
brood-nest, is not nearly so likely to 
be filled with brace-combs, as one 
opened just above it, or in the surplus 
department; and I suppose that all 
experienced bee-keepers know this. 

I have never had one particle of 
trouble about alternating and separat- 
ing the halves of my brood-chamber, 
and I never before heard of any one 
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who had, but all will have some if they 
neglect to give their bees the surplus 
room which the honey-flow demands. 
Every adverse report which I have 
heard, has resulted directly from im- 
proper construction or manipulation of 
the hives; usually the former. The 
hive and system are entirely new. 


Reports Wanted. 


Now, Mr. Editor, it seems that there 
is no longer any worthy dispute as to 
who is the inventor of the hive in 
question ; and with regard to the value 
of it, would it not be desirable to test 
its use practically, and call for a brief 
report of the actual experience of those 
who have used them ? 

As I am now issuing a weekly paper, 
I know the value of “space,” much 
better than formerly, and that the an- 
swers may be short (of few words) I 
would suggest the following questions, 
each to be answered with a word or 
two, and only by those who have used 
the hive in question : 

1. How many hives have you used, 
and for how many seasons ? 

2. Who made the hives, and from 
what pattern ? 

3. What style of hive do you now 
prefer, all things considered ? 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


[As the hive in question has been 
adversely mentioned in the report of 
the Ohio Convention, and as both it 
and the system of management are 
new, it will be in the interest of the 
pursuit to let those report briefly, as 
suggested, who have tested it. Let 
the replies to the above questions be 
brief and to the point, or else we can- 
not promise to give space to this mat- 
ter. Send all the Reports to this 
office direct.—Ep.] 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 





{2 The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its spring mocting on May 8, 1888, at Cort- 


land, N. keepers are invited. 


W. H. BEACH, Sec. 


+» at1l0a.m, All 





Moines County Bee-Kee 


Burlington, lowa. JOHN NAU, Sec 





@" The Hardin County Bee-Keepers’ Associ 
tion will meet at the Court House in Rsldora. lowe, 
Saturday in each month, at noon 


on the second 
(12 o’elock), until further notice. 
J. W. BUCHANAN, Sec. 





@™ The next regular meeting of the Sus- 
rs’ Association 
‘a.,on Saturday, 


quehanna County Bee-Kee 
will be held at New Milford, 
May 5, 1888. H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


ee er 


This is the Time for reading. The 
long winter evenings can be utilized by 
reading up bee-literature. We have all the 
newest bee-books, and can fill all orders on 


t@” The Des rs’ Associ- 
ation will hold its next meeting on April 24, 1888, at 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Apr. 11.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Apr. 24.—Des Moines County, at_ Burlington, Iowa. 
John Nau, Middletown, lowa. 


May 5.—Susquehanna Comat, at New Milford, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 8.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 

W. H. Beach, Sec., Cortland, N. Y. 
{2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Light Honey Crop.—David Watter- 
son, Bristow, Iowa, on Feb. 5, 1888, writes : 


I had 29 colonies of bees in 1886, and lost 
all but 3 colonies, and I have 9 colonies 
now. The winter had been very cold until 
last Thursday; it is pleasant now. The 
honey crop was light, but there was 25 or 30 
acres of buckwheat near me, and I got 75 


clover are good, if it does not get winter- 
killed. There are plenty of flowers on the 
prairies, and if we can save our bees, there 
would plenty of honey. In_ 1887 the 
white clover was nearly all killed, and 
about 90 per cent. of the bees. 





Bees Had a Fine Flight.—Jno. D. 
Wise, Camden, Ind., on Feb. 14, 1888, says : 


Icommenced the season of 1887 with 6 
colonies, increased them to 10 colonies, and 
my crop of sgn was about 60 pounds of 
comb honey, which I obtained from 3 of my 
strongest colonies. White clover yielded a 
little honey. Linden, although full of 
bloom, yielded no nectar. The bees stored 
enough from golden-rod and other fall 
flowers so that I think they will winter 
all right. They had a very fine flight 
Zosterday, and seem to be in good condition. 
Six colonies are on the summer stands, with 
chaff cushions on the frames. 
onies in chaff hives. 


I have 4 col- 





Good Flights for the Bees.—J. M. 
Harvey, Brooks, Lowa, on Feb. 20,1888,says: 


I had 75 colonies of bees to commence the 
season of 1887,that increased to 107 colonies, 
and gathered 500 pounds of comb honey, 
and 500 pounds of extracted honey, from 
white clover and basswood. I stored 94 
colonies in the cellar on Nov. 18, 1887, and 
they are in good condition, with the tem- 
perature from 44° to 48°. I have 13 colonies 
on the summer stands, and I have lost one ; 
the others had a flight on Jan. 28 and Jan. 
29, and also on Feb. 16 and Feb, 17. 





Sawed Sectioms.— Chas. H. Van 
Vechten, of Victor, N. Y., asks : 


How can | smooth the sections after leav- 
ing the saw. I get sections smoothed on 





one that will cut smooth enough for me. 





the day they are received. 


pounds of honey. The indications for white | fi 


- side ; ey are ye to be — : Be 
w are ey smoo on one side, and no 
on the other? [run saws and cannot get | @t 4 maaan on Feb. 4, applied for affilia- 


[That is easily accounted for. The man- 
ufacturer gets stuff of double thickness, 
planed 6n both sides, and then saws it in 





The Beesin Northwestern Mis- 
souri.—J.G. Graham, Agency, Mo., on 
Feb. 18, 1888, writes : 


We have over 100 bee-keepers, with about 
1,000 colonies of bees, in this county, and 
many bee-keepers are using improved hives 
with all the modern appliances in their 
apiaries; but our bee-keepers are mostly 
farmers, and not writers, hence we do not 
hear from them very often. 


Our honey crop was very short last year ; 
Alsike clover and linden only, yielding any 
rity and we have but little Alsike. As 
Alsike blooms before linden, our honey was 
unmixed, and the quality was very fine. 


Bees are wintering well (according to re- 
rts received so far), having had several 
ights since Jan.1; my Syrians have al- 
ready commenced brood-rearing, and every- 
thing promises well so far, for another sea- 
son. keepers are enthusiastic in their 
talk about making our display at the Ex- 


x — next fall to outstrip our last ; but 
m 


€ will tell better what we will do. 





Trying Time to Come.—Edwin 
Hutchinson, East Avon, N. Y., on Feb. 21, 
1888, says : ; 


I had packed on the summer stands 84 
colonies of bees in the fall of 1887. The 
ew from every hive yesterday, and scomes 
to be in good condition. ut the tryin 
time is to come—the month of March and 
the first half of April. 


Drone-Laying Queens.—M. W. W. 
asks the following questions : 


I have 2 queens, and about every thirty- 

sixth bee that hatches out, is a drone. [ 

now have drones hatching out. What is the 

cause ? Would it not be better to supersede 

om queens ? They are mother and daugh- 
r. 


[The queens are useless, and should be 
superseded as soon as practicable.—Eb.] 








White Clover and Weak Colo- 
nies.—W. B. Thorne, Glenn, Kans., on 
Feb. 21, 1888, writes : 


One would think from the many predic- 
tions, without investigation, that the com- 
ing honey crop would be large ; butin those 
States where the severe drouth prevailed 
last summer, and where they depend upon 
white clover as the —— honey source, 
there will probably be disappointment. 
The older plants of white clover are almost 
pointy | dead, and the dependence must rest 
upon the young growth, which, unless it be 
an extraordinary season, will not do to de- 
nd upon; and, no doubt, many will find 
heir colonies in a weak condition, from the 
fact that the bees were old before going into 
winter quarters. All these facts before us, 
cause us tohave more or less misgivings, 
and if 1 get an average of 35 pounds r 
colony, 1 will be content. A _ half-loaf is 
better than the past year’s nothing. 


Affiliated Bee-Associations, etc. 
—R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ont., on 
Feb. 11, 1888, says : 


The Brantford Bee-Keepers’ Association, 





tion with the Ontario Association. They 
are the first.to take this step, and I had the 
honor to be the first to propose such a 
scheme (affiliation of county associations 
with the Ontario) in Canada. Reports show 
that bees are wintering well so far. Those 





maining as the saw leaves it.—Eb.] 


two, leaving one side smooth ; the other re- 


wintering outside should soon have a flight. 
lt was about 17° below zero yesterday. 
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‘Business Hotices. 





If You Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


HMilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1887 and 1888, for $1.75, while 
there are any sets of 1887 left. 


Beeswax.—We will pay 20 cents per 
pound, delivered here, for Yellow Beeswax. 
To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bek JouR NAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Money Orders for $5.00 and under, 
cost 5 cents. As these are absolutely safe, 
it will pay to get them instead of the Postal 
Notes which are payable to any one who 
presents them. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the oor: prices : $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck ; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Photographs ot Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bek JouRNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 


The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 


of recreation to the busy man. 
Simmins. 


closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


It is Exwavaciins Seepenaeeaey not 
to have hives, sections, comb foundation, 
ete., on hand when needed. To prevent 
disappointment, order early what you will 
need in that line. Then the hives can be 
nailed and painted in odd times, and the 
sections put together, so as to be ready ata 
minute’s notice. It is a sad disappointment 
to need these things and then not have 
them on hand. ‘They should be ordered 
very soon. We are promised an early 
spring, and a good honey erop. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Look Over last year’s numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL, and if any are missing, 
send for them at once,as we have but few 
left now, and they are daily becoming less. 


A Pocket Dictionary wil! be pre- 
sented for two subscribers with $2.00. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents; 4 ounces, $1; 4¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 


We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Magazine ” for one 
year for $1.40; or with “Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture” for $1.75; or with the “ Apicul- 
turist ” for $1.80 ; or the * Canadian Honey- 
Producer ” for $1.30 ; with the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, $1.40; or all six for $4.00. 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follews: 

Size A. Size B. Size C. 


250 Labels.............$1.50 $2.00 $225 
500 Labels... ..... . 200 3.00 3.50 
t 2) ee * 3 00 4.00 5.00 


aa Samples mailed free, upon application. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


A Modern Bee-Farm, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of liyelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
By S. 
For sale at this office. Price, $1. 
If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 





tions, for & cents, postpaid. 


when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—We quote: Choice white 2-lb. sections, 
ibsean dark 2-Ibs, Or choice white 1-lbs., 18 to to 
20 cts., dark 1-lbs., 15@ White extrac 7@8c.; 
dark. 5@6e. Demand is 7 White extracted is 
firm when in 60-lb. =< cans. 

BEESW AX.—21 


Feb. 29. HAMBLIN J & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 
NEW YORE. 

HONBEY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-Ib. sec- 
tions, 15@18¢.; the same in 2-lbs., 13@15c.; buck- 
wheat i-lbs., 11@i2c.; 2-Ibs.. 10@llc. Off grades 
1@2c. per Ib. less. ite extracted, 8@9c.; dark, 

. Mar’ dull. 
EERSW AX.—22@23c. 
McCAUL a} HILDRETH BRO8., 
Feb. 21. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane St 
CINCINNATI 


HONEY.—We extracted . per ib. 
Choice comb, 1 1630. ‘in in the jobbing 9 , De- 
mand fair and supply good. 

BEESW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
2zood to choice yellow, on im aerte al. 

Feb. 20. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


BOSTON 

HONEY.—We. quote: 1-lb. sections, 16@17c.; 2- 
Ib. ——_ 14@15e. Extracted, 8@9c. The market 
brisk and sales are slow. 


—25 ets. per ib. 
Feb. 18. BLAKE & IPLEY. 57 Chatham Street. 
DENVER. 


HONEY.—Best white 1-lb. sogtans, 19@20c.; 2-Ib. 
sections, yy eee pasgneten, 8@ 10¢. 
BEESWAX.—: 


Feb. 18. J.M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth St. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y.—We ees White to extra, 15@1 8¢.; 
amber, 13@16c. racted, white a one 7@T Ke. ; 
amber and goniees, peers c. Market quiet. 

BEESWAX.— 

Feb. 18. SCHACHT ‘& LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis St. 


DETROIT. 

HONE Y.—Best white in 1-pound sections, 17@19¢c. 
Supers. 9@10c. for light colored. Market weaker 
and WB WAX. only fair. 

—22@: 


bh. 17. M. i. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—Prices range from 16@18c. for best one. 
lb. sections; 2-lbs. or about, 14@15c. Dark is slow of 
sale, with no steady price. Extracted moving slowly. 
Oe W AX of en kinds are large. Demand better. 
22@23¢. RA 


BU xi 
161 South Water 8t. 
KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-Ibs., glassed, 16@17¢; . 
aes, 17@18c.; and dark 1-lbs., ‘glassed, 15¢. un- 
, 16¢.; white 2-Ibs., glassed, i6c.,; unglassed 2- 

er 17¢. California white 2-lbs.,17c. California ex- 
tracted in 6u-lb. cans, 8c. Market quiet and receipts 


“SEREWAX. —NO. 1, 20c.; No. 2 
Feb. 9. CLEMONS, CLOON & Go. ‘on 4th &Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—Choice white one-lb. sections, 18@19c.: 

2-lbs.. 15@16c.. 3-Ibs.,14@15¢c. Dark and broken not 

quotable. Extracted, white in kegs and tin, 9@9}éc.; 

se benvese and barrels, 8i¢@9c.; dark and mixeo in 
e,6@7c. Market aot better demand expected. 

BEES WAX.— 220250 

Feb. 2. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 
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Advertisements. 


NF UNF ERFER AREAS RAISIN FSAI SES FENFERSEN SERS 


UNDATION MOLDS made of Plaster 
of Paris, for making Foundation, $3.50, 
Langstroth size. Pure Italian QUEENS, un- 
tested, $1.00 each, in season. 
9Alit JOHN FARIS, Town House, Va. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


Oot Untested Queen, $1.00; 3 for $2.90. BEES 

by the Pound and Nucleus. Send for Price-List. 
Address, H. @. FRAME, 

9D13t North Manchester, Ind. 


For Sale or Exchange, 


ik (or a Cross of Italian, Albino and 
Cyprians) Bees and Queens by the Full 
Colony, Nucleus, and by the Pound. Books 
and ee for Bee- peal 
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Mention the American Bee Journal. 





